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CHILDREN'S DRAMATIC INTEREST AND HOW THIS 
MAY BE UTILIZED IN EDUCATION 



HELEN ELIZABETH PURCELL 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 111. 



The education of the child, as usually planned, sets at naught 
every natural tendency, and seeks to impose upon him certain tasks, 
the skilful performance of which the human race has decided shall 
be the standard for the educated man. The right of the race to 
decide its standard of excellence none will deny, but the will of 
the child is a matter which we are forced to consider, in bringing 
about the completion of this aim, if the end is a, realization of the 
intention. For ages he has resisted the effort to educate him, 
and, in spite of free schools and truancy laws, a large proportion 
of the whole has eagerly answered the first call of the world of 
work and has joyfully left behind both school and books. Even 
now, in spite of our boasted progress in psychology and peda- 
gogy, the fact remains that the average school is hateful and dis- 
tasteful to those who should be its most zealous patrons. 

Now, if the call of the world of industry is so alluring to the 
child that it is a successful rival to the schools, we must concede 
that in it the child finds something that his nature demands and 
which the school does not furnish. To me the answer to the 
situation lies in our outrage of every natural instinct of the child. 
Interest is born of instinct, but, instead of building our educa- 
tional principles upon this fact as upon a rock, we put down, by 
force of arms, every attempt of the child to assert himself as 
heredity intends that he shall. The world outside of the school 
gives him, freedom to follow those natural bents of the race. He 
is not considered a vessel of wrath and a favorite abiding-place 
of the evil one. Instead, he becomes a member of the great 
world-society, and is at once a giver and a receiver. He has a 
motive and he sees an outcome. 

If we were to consider all of the instincts or impulses and 
their value in education, a book of many volumes might be 
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written. To me belongs the task of setting forth briefly the 
claims of one impulse — the natural tendency of the child to 
engage in the dramatic. The date of the first play can no more 
be set than can the date of that first sound that heralded the birth 
of language. We only know that the play is as old as communi- 
cation, and helped man to express his embryonic thoughts long 
before wards had been wrested out of chaotic gutteralness. When 
prehistoric man had been successful in the chase or in conflict 
with his enemy, his savage mind naturally delighted in com- 
municating this fact to others. At first language was entirely 
lacking, and only through pantomime and gesture was the trans- 
mission of his thought possible. After this first dramatic pro- 
duction of his act for the purpose of communication, we can 
easily conceive how the mere pleasure of the doing might incite 
him to a repetition of the performance. Since imitation is so 
deeply rooted an impulse, even in that prehistoric era, we can 
imagine the children, or even the elders, finding a joy in the imi- 
tation of this presentation, until it became a set play in which 
several might take a part the more successfully to work out the 
real act. Finally, as language and invention grew, changes that 
added to the pleasure of the act were made, and at last original 
performances were invented whose aim was the indulgence of 
more pleasure than mere repetition of a once-performed act 
could give. 

Thus we see that the first drama had a social origin and grew 
out of imitation. Today man's dramatic interest is so vital a 
pressure that to gratify it he annually spends millions of dollars, 
and a great play makes for public sentiment and influences ethical 
relations as all the sermons of the world cannot do. 

The child is born with a strong dramatic impulse which shows 
signs of development at a very early age. He plays horse as soon 
as he can chirp, and there is no surer guide to the growth of a 
child's experience than the diversity of his dramatic performances, 
for he reproduces everything that with any force presents itself 
to his consciousness. He is father, and his sister is mother. 
They set up housekeeping, and she attends to the home affairs 
while he goes to the office. Or perhaps the girl's doll is ill, and 
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the boy is the doctor and visits the sick baby, who, he is assured, 
has a fever and a bad cough. He feels its pulse, examines its 
tongue, and prescribes with all the gravity of the regular family 
physician. A little three-year-old girl, who gives me many 
happy hours, and in whom the dramatic impulse is especially 
strong, invades my room almost every evening, and, after choos- 
ing a leading part for herself, assigns to me the other role neces- 
sary to the production of a drama. Storekeeper, as with most 
children, is a favorite, and, standing behind a chair, which serves 
as a counter, she assumes all the airs and expressions of the man 
who wishes to sell. I come to buy, and I am often hard-put to 
keep up my end of the play with anything like the spirit which 
she puts into her part. Taking a trip is another favorite of the 
little lady. Sometimes we go to Pike's Peak, where some of her 
friends have been. Sometimes we go to Chicago, where she has 
visited many times; but wherever we go she goes, and I am 
merely the conductor who punches her ticket and calls the sta- 
tions. For the child naturally accepts no minor parts in his 
drama. Impulse is strong within him, and he has not yet learned 
to control it. In fact, our first memories of things are many 
times not of the thing in its reality, but as we played it. I have 
no memory of a funeral which preceded the death and burial of 
one of my dolls, and yet such an experience must in some way 
have preceded this act. What I do remember is that for several 
days my doll died with great frequency, and was buried with all 
the pomp attendant upon a funeral, in which the hearse was my 
brother's express wagon, and decorations were quite as likely to 
be weeds as flowers. 

The dramatic impulse being admitted, the question of the 
methods by which we can take advantage of it in our training of 
children naturally presents itself to the teacher. To me the most 
convincing argument in favor of its full development lies in the 
attitude of the girl to her doll. This is not entirely an exhibition 
of mother-instinct, as we are so often assured. The mother- 
instinct truly asserts itself in the care and love which the mother 
bestows upon the child. The little girl plays at being a mother, 
and by the exercise of her dramatic impulse gains an immediate 
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pleasure, and at the same time reinforces her maternal instinct, 
and prepares herself more fully for the real work of motherhood. 

If the dramatic exercise of the mother-instinct is a prepara- 
tion for the real condition of motherhood, it follows that the 
dramatic exercise of the ethical will tend to produce correct 
ethical relations, and that the dramatic exercise of judgments in 
life-situations will prepare the child for actual living as will no 
other means at our disposal. The curriculum of every school, 
dry and bare as it sometimes appears to be, presents living 
material for dramatization. Reading, geography, and history 
afford endless opportunities for work in this direction. Per- 
haps the discussion of some plays recently written and produced 
by fifth-grade pupils under my charge will prove the most practi- 
cal means of arriving at a way in which this work may be man- 
aged, and of reaching a summary of the benefits derived from it. 

Part O'f the work of one class in history this autumn was a 
study of the Pilgrims. The children have no textbook, and the 
work of presenting the subject falls entirely upon the teacher. 
This is usually done by word of mouth, and it takes a skilful 
story-teller to keep awake a class of boys and girls, by the mere 
oral presentation of a series of events which happened three hun- 
dred years ago. For several days the recital of the woes of the 
Pilgrims went on, and at intervals the children were called upon 
to repeat the tale as adorned by the teacher in charge. Those who 
had good memories and inactive imaginations managed to pick 
up a few facts. The others were blase. I suggested that we write 
a play about the Pilgrims, and that we present it for their 
parents and friends. There was a quick awakening. We could 
not decide then what part of the history of the Pilgrims we would 
take as the subject of our play, as we had studied but a small por- 
tion of it. You can see that there was an immediate incentive for 
further investigation, especially as the subject was to be decided 
by the children. I have never seen more interest displayed by a 
class than that which those children possessed. They ransacked 
the library for books, and even dry autobiographies were eagerly 
read and passed around. The teacher was no longer a reciter of 
a monologue. There were end-men and middle-men, but mostly 
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men who wanted to talk all the time. The subject-matter was 
soon covered, and by a majority vote the children decided that 
the title of their play should be "The Treaty between Massasoit 
and the Pilgrims." We then considered the things that we ought 
to know in order to write and present the play — accurate histori- 
cal facts, Pilgrim customs, dress, topography of the region about 
Plymouth, etc. Everyone became a zealous student. Pictures 
were brought out that had not seen the light of day for years. 
The news of the proposed presentation of the play soon spread to 
the other rooms in the school, and, as the actual historical facts 
would permit of a greater number of children taking part than 
the total enrolment of our room, applications for a place in the 
cast came in from children in the other grades. In fact, when 
the play was ready for presentation, I was obliged to allow initial 
performances to be given to the other children in the school, to 
their great satisfaction and the glory of the fifth grade. 

Part of the plan was to encourage free oral expression, and a 
considerable portion of the play was written with this object in 
view. A pupil suggested what he thought would happen in the 
given situation, who would speak, and what he would say. This 
the teacher wrote upon the blackboard. Other pupils gave their 
thoughts, and these also were placed upon the board. Then we 
considered the merits of each thought presented. Often there 
were spirited discussions as to why a certain thing was not good 
or why something else was better. No effort was necessary to 
induce them to talk. In fact, the difficulty lay in knowing the 
point at which it was best to stop and take up another step. 
Finally, a decision as to which one we would use was decided by 
a majority of the class. Then we turned our attention to the lan- 
guage of the sentences, and it was corrected by general discussion. 
When a written lesson seemed desirable, often the entire class 
was sent to the blackboard, and each one wrote what he thought 
would come next in the drama. Then the class considered each 
one, and acted upon it as previously described. At other times 
each member of the class wrote out his thought upon paper and 
handed it to the teacher. The correction and discussion of the 
work was then taken up in various ways. It was slow work. 
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The play is short, taking perhaps less than ten minutes to pre- 
sent it when finally written. We were nearly three weeks writing 
it, but it was worth the time. The number of judgments which 
the children formed cannot be estimated, while the value of the 
spirit of fair consideration of a subject is beyond estimation. 
Added to the logical and ethical results mentioned, they had an 
excellent knowledge of the Pilgrims, their imaginations had 
been exercised, and yet had been held within bounds by the 
strictly historical, and their oral and written expression showed 
vast improvement. 

When the work of writing the play was completed, the 
children decided who were best fitted to take the parts of the 
principal characters, and such was their interest in its successful 
presentation that I did not see the slightest evidence of a wish 
for personal aggrandizement. The remaining pupils in the room 
all became either Indians or Pilgrims without speaking parts, so 
that every pupil in the grade took part in its presentation, 
although but one class was engaged in the writing of the play. 
The immediate socializing influence of this fact is too evident 
to admit of discussion. 

The play opens in Governor Carver's house. The governor 
is sitting at a table writing. Miles Standish enters and addresses 
him: 

"Governor Carver, there were two Indians on Watson's Hill 
a while ago, brandishing their weapons as if for war. They 
have disappeared now, but I believe they mean to come again 
with others." 

Governor Carver: "Beat the drums and call our men 
together." 

(Miles Standish retires a moment, and the drum is heard 
outside. Then the Pilgrim men, women, and children pour into 
the governor's office. The women appear to be frightened, but 
the men form around Miles Standish. As they come in, some 
conversation takes place.) 

Mr. Warren : "What is all this fuss about ?" 

Mr. Hopkins: "Captain Standish saw Indians on Watson's 
Hill, and he thinks they mean war." 
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(By this time the men have quietly formed around Miles 
Standish, and he addresses them. ) 

Captain Standish: "Two Indians stood on Watson's Hill a 
while ago, and I think others will come. (Indians appear on 
top of the hill.) There are a half hundred of them now, and I 
believe they mean to fight. Come ! Let us drive them away !" 

(Squanto is seen approaching.) 

William Brewster : "Wait ! Squanto comes. They may mean 
to be friendly." 

(Squanto enters the room: and addresses the governor.) 

Squanto: "The great chief Massasoit and his brother 
Quadequina want to smoke the pipe of peace with the pale 
faces." 

Governor Carver: "Go, tell Massasoit and his brother 
Quadequina to bring to us the pipe of peace, and we will smoke 
with them." 

(While Squanto' is gone the women express their fears, and 
the men reassure them.) 

Mrs. White: "I am so frightened." 

Mary Chilton: "I am afraid they will scalp us." 

Mr. Winslow : "Don't be afraid. We will take care of you." 

(Squanto returns.) 

Squanto: "The great chief Massasoit will not come down 
into the valley, but wishes one of the pale faces to go up on the 
hill and talk to him about the land which they have taken from 
one of his vassal tribes." 

Governor Carver: "What! Is Massasoit afraid?" 

Squanto: "Massasoit fears the white man's thunder-and- 
lightning stick." 

Governor Carver: "The great chief need not fear us. One 
of us will go to the top of the hill and talk to him. Who will, 
offer to go?" 

Mr. Winslow: "I volunteer to go!" 

Mr. Bradford: "I offer to go!" 

John Alden: "Let me go!" 

Mr. White : "Let the governor decide." 

Governor Carver: "Mr. Winslow- may go. Get some 
presents for Massasoit and Quadequina." 
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(Priscilla goes to her house and comes back.) 

Priscilla: "Mr. Winslow, here is some biscuit and butter to 
take to Quadequina." 

Captain Standish : "Here are two skins that you may give to 
the chief Massasoit." 

( Gilbert Winslow hands a package to his father. ) 

Mr. Winslow: "What is it, son?" 

Gilbert Winslow : "A knife, an ear-ring, and a copper neck- 
lace." 

(Mr. Winslow accepts the package and goes up Watson's 
Hill with Squanto. Massasoit and twenty warriors return with 
Squanto to the brook. Squanto takes six warriors into the vil- 
lage to be kept as hostages until Mr. Winslow returns. Gilbert 
Winslow sees Squanto returning without Mr. Winslow and runs 
forward to meet him.) 

Gilbert Winslow: "Where is my father, Squanto?" 

Squanto: "Massasoit left your father upon the hill with 
Quadequina. These six warriors will stay with you until Mr. 
Winslow returns." 

Captain Standish: "Mr. Winslow is worth mote than a 
thousand Indians!" 

Squanto: "Massasoit waits across the brook. He wishes to 
talk to the governor." 

Governor Carver : "Eaton and Crakstone, take these Indians 
and give them something to eat. Captain Standish, go meet 
Massasoit and bring him into the village. Mrs. White, will you 
please see that the house is ready for the Indian king?" 

Mrs. White : "I shall be glad to do it. Remember Allerton 
and Elizabeth Tilley, will you help me?" 

Elizabeth Tilley: "Yes, I will help you." 

Remember Allerton : "I will help you." 

(The women busy themselves preparing the room, talking 
vigorously. To the beating of the drum Miles Standish brings 
Massasoit and his warriors into the house and seats the chief. 
Governor Carver enters attended by the military band and an 
escort of Pilgrim men. Massasoit stands up, and Governor 
Carver kisses his hand.) 

Governor Carver: "Welcome, King Massasoit." 
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(Both sit down, and Massasoit offers the governor his pipe. 
The governor smokes and returns it.) 

Governor Carver: "We rejoice to see the great chief, and 
wish to be his friends. We promise that if our men take any- 
thing from your tribe we will give it back to you. If any 
Indians attack your tribe and it is an unjust war, we will help 
you." 

Massasoit : "I promise that I will help you in war with any 
other Indian tribe, and if any of my people take anything from 
you I will make them give it back, and I will punish anyone who 
does anything to the white people. When we come into Plymouth 
we will leave our weapons outside. We will live as brothers." 

(The pipe of peace is then smoked, and Miles Standish 
escorts the Indians to the brook.) 

As Thanksgiving approached, the school was asked to con- 
sider some form of entertainment as our part of a general plan 
that had been arranged. They unanimously decided to write 
another play. This time they chose as their subject "The First 
Thanksgiving." The method of writing it was much the same 
as that already described, and the play was quite as entertaining. 

In preparing the plays for stage presentation little practicing 
was necessary. By the time the writing of the play was com- 
pleted almost everyone had it memorized. The expression of the 
parts was natural and spirited. It was their play; they had 
written it ; and I am sure that Shakespeare never trod the boards 
with more pride in his own production than they felt in theirs. 

In conclusion, I wish to lay emphasis upon the ethical side 
of the question of a subject for a play. In the formative period 
no child should play the part of a villain. We become by doing, 
and his part should be that of an ennobling character. Massasoit 
and his Indians were kind to the Pilgrims. The sentiments 
expressed by him are just and friendly ones, and the attitude of 
the Pilgrims toward the Indians was sincere and kindly. I 
would have no child take the part of a blood-thirsty Indian. The 
dramatic feeling in children is too strong to be directed unwisely. 
Used with proper aims, the child through its influence is helped 
to develop morally and intellectually toward the perfection of 
social existence. 



